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Scott, " by his works, in prose and verse, to prepare men for some
closer and more practical approximation to Catholic truth."1
His popularity was due in large part to his satisfying an inward
need; and, "by means of his popularity he reacted on his
readers, stimulating their mental thirst, feeding their hopes,
setting before them visions, which, when once seen, are not easily
forgotten, and silently indoctrinating them with nobler ideas,
which might afterwards be appealed to as first principles." This
Newman wrote in 1839, and he repeated it word for word in his
Apologia pro Vita sua (1864). George Borrow laid the whole
blame for the Oxford movement on Scott's shoulders, and the
charge, however absurd as he framed it, corroborates Newman's
opinion. Scott was a Protestant who accepted his religion as he
accepted his politics and his moral and social principles, without
question or criticism. As in duty bound, he takes the Protestant
side, so far as a novelist may show his sympathies, in those of his
novels which touch upon the Reformation and the strife between
the Churches. In Old Mortality', his point of view is that of an
Episcopalian, moderate and tolerant, but more in sympathy with
the High Church doctrines of the persecutors than with those of
the Covenanters, moderates or ultras. Scott had only contempt
and dislike for bigotry of any kind, especially that which was
rooted in formalism, which he knew to be peculiarly liable to the
vices of spiritual pride and hypocrisy. But he rarely satirizes even
the extravagances of a Roman Catholic 5 the religiosity of his
Louis XI is simply one of that monarch's incongruous foibles.
Bishops and archbishops, abbots and abbesses, monks and nuns,
the whole hierarchy from patriarch to hermit, appear in his novels
in impressive numbers and impressive roles, from Count Robert of
Paris to those dealing with the very last of the Middle Ages.
Scott has been accused of being secretly anti-Catholic.2 It would

1  " Prospects of the Anglican Church " (Essays Critical and Historical (1890),
i. 268).   See also Apologia (1902), 96-97.

2  Reynaud, 227 :   " Son attitude secretement anticatholique."   Le Rsmantfsme,
ses origines anglQ-germaniquesy has been cited several times already, as a work of
acknowledged learning.   But it is the work of a special pleader, and its interpre-
tation of the facts must  be received with caution.   It is one of the diatribes
of the anti-romantics, the so-called " humanists," who denounce romanticism as
anti-rational, materialistic, the slave of instinct, sensibility, imagination, and as
one of the most dangerous phases of individualism.  Scott would have been no less
amused than astonished at the mischievous tendencies laid to his charge.
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